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If  we  want  to  meet  the  guerrilla  successfully  and  to  defeat 
him  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  we  must  study  his 
methods,  study  our  own  methods  and  their  potential,  and 
draw  from  this  study  some  general  principles  that  will 
permit  us  to  detect  the  guerrillas  weak  poin  ts  and 
concentrate  our  main  efforts  on  them1 . 

Introduction 

After  two  decades  the  latent  insurgency  in  southern  Thailand  erupted  again  in 
January  2004  and  has  been  gathering  steam  ever  since,  claiming  some  2,200  lives”  in  the 
southernmost  and  largely  Muslim  Malay  provinces  of  Pattani,  Yala  and  Narathiwat  . 

Revolutionary  war  is  not  new  to  southern  Thailand  and  has  been  a  regular 
occurrence  since  the  area  was  absorbed  by  Siam  a  century  ago.  What  makes  this 
particular  insurgency  stand  out  is  not  just  the  level  and  duration  of  the  violence,  but  the 
prominence  that  Islam  plays  in  it.  While  the  Islamic  insurgency  in  Thailand  is  local  in 
nature  and  not  currently  aligned  with  the  larger  global  jihadist  insurgency,4  it  is 
driven  by  a  radical  Islamic  ideology,  has  the  potential  to  expand  in  the  future  and 
poses  a  threat  to  U.S.  strategic  interests  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  states  that  future  warriors  need  to  be  as 
proficient  in  irregular  operations  as  they  are  today  in  high-intensity  combat.5  Thus, 
identifying  areas  of  existing  or  potential  irregular  war  that  intersect  with  United  States 
(U.S.)  national  strategic  interests  will  help  identify  potential  areas  of  future  US  military 
involvement.  This  paper  will  argue  that  the  conflict  in  southern  Thailand  deserves 
greater  attention  from  the  U.S.,  will  explain  the  U.S.  interests  at  stake,  provide  historical 
and  cultural  context,  analyze  the  insurgency,  and  lastly  offer  solutions  to  the  conflict 
before  U.S.  troops  become  involved. 


Fig.  1 .  Southeast  Asia 
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What  Is  At  Stake  and  Why  Do  We  Care? 

Located  in  Southeast  Asia,  Thailand  holds  a  strategic  geographic  position  in  the 
world’s  most  populous  Muslim  neighborhood.  Sharing  a  common  border  with  Malaysia 
and  situated  a  short  distance  from  Indonesia  it  has  access  to  two  of  the  world’s  most 
important  waterways,  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  South  China  Sea.  Thailand  is  also  a 
key  ally  and  partner  of  the  U.S.  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Global  War  on  Terror  and 


regional  United  Nations  (UN)  Peacekeeping  Operations6.  With  a  large  market-oriented 
economy,7  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  is  Western¬ 
leaning  politically.  Regionally,  the  Association  for  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN), 
of  which  Thailand  is  a  member,  is  an  important  organization  for  economic,  political  and 
collective  security.  ASEAN  is  the  fi fth-largest  U.S.  export  market,  and  private  U.S. 

o 

investment  there  is  greater  than  that  for  China,  India  or  Japan  individually.  Further,  with 
the  U.S.  engaged  in  the  southern  Philippines  and  increased  sectarian  fighting  in 
Indonesia,  the  Islamist-inspired  violence  spiraling  out  of  control  in  southern  Thailand  has 
the  potential  to  expand  beyond  Thailand’s  borders  and  destabilize  the  region  and  global 
commerce.  For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  the  situation  in  southern  Thailand  is  of 
importance  to  the  U.S.  and  demands  greater  U.S.  attention. 

Historical  Setting  and  Cultural  Context. 

Buddhist  Thailand  came  to  the  southern  Malay  Muslims  and  not  the  other  way 
around.9  The  king  of  Pattani  Raya  accepted  Islam  in  1457  and  created  an  Islamic 
sultanate  which  dominated  the  surrounding  area  including  northern  Malaysia.10 
Originally  a  major  regional  trading  hub,11  it  was  later  recognized  as  a  significant  center 
for  Islamic  studies  ~  and  described  as  the  “cradle  of  Islam”  in  Southeast  Asia.  Despite 
being  brought  under  Siamese  (Buddhist)  influence  in  1786  and  the  monarchy  abolished,14 
the  Pattani  Raya  remained  largely  autonomous  of  Bangkok  until  the  20th  century. 

Formally  annexed  in  1902,  the  Anglo-Siamese  Treaty  of  1909  gave  Siam  official 
control  over  Pattani  and  from  1921  through  World  War  II  Bangkok  began  a  series  of 
reforms  to  integrate  Pattani  Muslims  into  greater  Thailand16.  These  early  attempts  to 
“integrate”  the  southern  Muslims  into  greater  Thailand  became  the  cornerstone  of  several 


separatist  insurgencies  in  the  20th  century  and,  to  Malay-Muslims,  remain  historic 
evidence  of  Bangkok’s  attempt  to  destroy  local  religion,  culture,  and  language. 

Although  Muslims  comprise  less  than  five  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
Thailand,  seventy-six  percent  of  southern  Thais  are  Muslim  and  ethnically  and 
linguistically  Malay;  yet  that  is  an  oversimplification.  The  Muslims  of  southern  Thailand 
refer  to  themselves  specifically  as  the  Jawi  and  to  their  language  as  baso  Jawi  (the  Jawi 
Language),  a  distinct  dialect  of  Malay16. 

Like  so  many  minority  groups  around  the  world17  the  Jawi  have  resisted 
assimilation  by  the  dominant  (Thai-Buddhist)  culture.  They  have  clung  to  rituals, 
linguistics,  and  customs  no  longer  in  use  by  their  ethnic  Malay  relatives  across  the 
border  and  in  so  doing  have  suspended  in  time  a  “golden  age”  and  idea  of  a  Malaysia 
which  no  longer  exists  and  has  moved  forward  without  them.  Thus,  to  be  Jawi  today  is 
more  of  a  cultural  distinction  than  an  ethnic  one.19  Le  Roux  summarizes  the  situation  in 
which  the  Jawi  find  themselves: 

“The  inhabitants  of  Patani,  in  the  past  Malay  (in  the  political  sense),  are  now 
inhabitants  of  Thailand  by  territorial  absorption;  they  are  not  yet  Thai  because  of  their 
remaining  Malay  (in  the  cultural  sense);  they  are  Muslims  and,  finally,  they  are 
Austronesians  by  language...  They  belong  to  all  of  these  worlds  without  fusing  with  any 
single  one.”'  (See  Figure  1) 


THE  JAWI  SITUATION  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  LARGER  CULTURAL 
ENSEMBLE  OK  WHICH  IT  IS  A  PART 
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Fig.  2  The  Jawi  Worldview  (Le  Roux,  233) 

The  Insurgency  Analyzed 

In  order  to  find  effective  solutions  to  the  Islamic  insurgency  in  southern  Thailand, 
it  is  necessary  to  analyze  it  to  uncover  its  root  causes,  determine  the  movement’s  goals 
and  how  it  is  attempting  to  achieve  its  aims.  It  is  equally  important  to  look  the  actions  of 
the  counterinsurgent  (Thailand)  to  determine  if  his  methods  are  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to 
ending  the  conflict. 

The  roots  of  the  insurgency  stem  from  both  real  and  perceived  cultural,  economic, 
religious  and  political  repression  and  historical  discrimination  as  well  as  Islamic 

revivalism.  Bangkok’s  early  attempts  to  eliminate  the  language,  culture  and  religion  of 
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the  southern  Muslims  and  to  impose  a  singular  Thai  (Buddhist)  nationality"  have  made 


southern  Muslims  distrustful  of  the  government’s  intentions.  Central  to  the  unrest  has 
also  been  an  Islamic  awakening  from  the  expanding  influence  of  Salafist/Wahhabi 
teaching. ~  Economic  deprivation  plays  a  role  as  well  as  income  gaps  between  north  and 
south  widening  over  the  past  decades  while  the  southern  provinces  remain  three  of  the 
poorest  and  least  developed  in  Thailand. 2:1  Mistrust  and  anger  by  local  Muslims  has  also 
been  fueled  by  the  Krue  Se-Mosque  and  Tak  Bai26  incidents  as  well  as  allegations  of 
human  rights  violations  by  security  forces.  Lastly,  official  corruption  by  the  ruling 
Thai  Buddhist  elite  and  the  perception  they  favor  their  co-religionists  by  providing 
unbalanced  civic  and  development  programs  is  a  side,  but  contributing  factor. 

Capitalizing  on  the  southern  Malay  population’s  heightened  sense  of  Islamic 
identity,  the  Islamist  insurgent  leaders  appear  to  be  fusing  this  new  religiosity  with  Jawi 
culture  (the  source  of  social  identity)  and  historical  aspirations  of  separatism  as  a  means 

to  package  an  Islamic-separatist  insurgency  to  Malay-Muslims  and  foment  discontent  for 

28 

use  against  Bangkok. 

The  motives  and  objectives  of  the  insurgents  remain  obscure.  No  one  has  claimed 
responsibility  for  a  single  act  of  violence  in  southern  Thailand,  nor  has  anyone  published 
a  manifesto  or  list  of  demands.  However,  the  leadership  appears  to  be  using  a  Foco 
strategy"  with  the  immediate  aim  to  destabilize  the  region  to  make  it  ungovernable  in 
order  to  achieve  its  long-term  goal  of  creating  an  autonomous  Malay  Muslim  state  out  of 
southern  Thailand  under  a  strict  sal  a  list  interpretation  of  the  sharia.  While  many 
analysts  have  claimed  this  is  an  insurgency  and  not  jihad  (war),  it  is  both.  Jihadi  salafists 

^9 

would  recognize  this  struggle  as  a  near  jihad:  a  war  to  expel  infidels  (Buddhists)  from 
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Muslim  lands. 


This  makes  the  insurgent  leadership  ideologically  related  to  and  spiritual  kin  of  al- 
Qaeda;  they  are  family  in  a  way,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  share  the  same  aspirations  or 
world  view.  All  insurgent  activities  have  remained  in  the  southern  provinces,  indicating 
the  local  aspirations  of  the  movements.  Although  al-Qaeda  and  affiliated  groups  are 
known  to  traverse,  and  utilize  Thailand, 34  and  with  a  shared  ideology  they  might  even 
wish  to  become  involved  in  the  conflict,  there  is  no  evidence  of  outside  radical  Islamic 
group  involvement. 35  There  may  be  a  couple  reasons  for  this:  the  southern  insurgent’s 
may  wish  to  keep  their  distance  for  fear  of  becoming  a  target  of  the  US  terror  war  or  also 
out  of  fear  of  losing  control  of  local  operations  to  outside  groups  and  leadership. 

The  lack  of  a  published  manifesto  is  a  calculated  move  and  there  are  three  reasons 
for  not  going  public.  First,  authorities  will  have  difficulty  mounting  an  effective 
counterinsurgency  campaign  and  destroying  the  movement  if  they  don’t  grasp  the  full 
nature  of  the  movement  (so  far  this  has  held  true).  Second,  doing  so  would  alert  the 
Muslim  population  to  the  radical  Islamic  aims  of  the  insurgent  leadership.  People  who 
may  favor  separatism  but  who  have  no  desire  to  live  under  a  Taliban-style  regime  might 
cut  off  support.  Third,  and  related  to  point  two,  an  admission  of  their  radical  Islamic 
goals  might  draw  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  with  all  its  resources  and  intelligence 
capabilities  who  could  aid  the  still  ineffective  Thais.  Best  to  keep  quiet  and  let  the  Thais 
grope  in  the  dark. 

The  reason  insurgent  leadership  and  groups  remain  unknown  is  equally  simple: 
they  are  weak  and  vulnerable  in  relation  to  the  government  and  remaining  phantoms  with 
unstated  goals  is  their  best  way  to  survive.  Highlighting  this  point  has  been  the 
government’s  arrest  of  some  1,700  people  to  date  which  has  resulted  in  no  actionable 


intelligence  and  no  insurgent  leader  arrests.  Perhaps  all  were  innocent,  but  more  likely  it 
indicates  a  cellular  structure  and  high  degree  of  compartmentalization  to  protect  the 
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leadership  and  the  organization  as  a  whole.  With  nearly  40,000  security  personnel  in 
southern  Thailand,  the  insurgents  can’t  be  too  careful. 

The  movement  also  appears  to  be  an  amalgam  of  a  new  generation  of  “rank  and 
file”  insurgents  loosely  tied  to  a  more  experienced  and  older  leadership  base,  all 
packaging  themselves  using  the  names  of  past  separatist  groups  in  order  to  garner  local 
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support.  Religious  or  ideologically  inspired  actors  such  as  the  Barisan  Revolusi 
Nasional  -  Koordinasi  (BRN-C  -  the  best  organized  and  largest)  and  Gerakan 
Mujahidin  Islamiya  Pattani  (GMIP)  40  are  almost  certainly  involved  along  with  other 
groups.  A  key  difference  between  this  insurgency  and  previous  separatist  movements  is 
the  high  degree  of  cooperation  and  coordination  of  the  actors  which  this  time  has  denied 
Bangkok  a  fault  line  it  could  generally  rely  upon  and  exploit  in  the  past. 

The  heavy  Thai  security  presence  prevents  the  insurgents  massing  and  going  toe 
to  toe  with  the  government.  Thus,  rarely  operating  in  large  units,  they  prefer  hit-and-run 
operations  calculated  to  take  advantage  of  their  mobility  and  speed  while  specifically 
aimed  at  a  target  audience:  the  population. 

The  insurgent’s  actions  are  ultimately  geared  to  influence  the  population  and  the 
insurgent’s  use  of  sophisticated  satirical  cartoons  as  propaganda  to  get  their  messages  out 
41  are  effective  in  undercutting  Bangkok’s  attempts  to  win  control  of  the  local  population. 

Direct  attacks  on  the  very  group  the  insurgents  wish  to  win  over  are  not  without 
logic  and  bring  into  focus  the  jihadi  salafist  ideological  underpinnings  of  the  insurgency. 
Ritual  beheadings42  and  attacks  on  women,  children,  and  non-Muslim  and  Muslim 


‘collaborators’43  (including  moderate  imams),  terrorize  that  portion  of  the  population  that 
is  unsupportive  of  the  insurgents  or  who  act  as  informants. 44  Takfir  (literally, 
excommunication),  the  killing  of  fellow  Muslims,  is  extremely  rare  in  mainstream  Sunni 
Islam  (but  very  common  among  jihadi  salafists  today  -  Algeria,  Taliban,  al-Qaeda  as 
examples)  and  is  not  found  in  Shiaism.  It  serves  two  purposes:  first,  the  Islamists  are 
ridding  themselves  of  moderate  elements  who  could  pose  a  challenge  to  their  ideology 
and  leadership  down  the  road;  and  second,  these  brazen  and  brutal  attacks,  often 
conducted  in  public  and  broad  daylight,  are  intended  to  make  the  citizens  live  under  the 
constant  threat  of  death  and  lose  confidence  in  the  government’s  ability  to  provide 
security  for  them.  The  insurgent’s  goal  is  create  a  loss  of  trust  in  Bangkok’s  ability  to 
protect  the  population  while  giving  the  appearance  that  the  insurgents  can  fill  this 
security  void. 

Arson,  raids,  bombings,  ambushes  and  assassinations45  are  the  insurgent’s  most 
preferred  tactics.  The  ferocity  and  frequency  of  the  violence  directed  against  the 
government  further  demonstrate  to  the  population  Bangkok’s  inability  to  provide  security 
while  weakening  troop  morale  and  destroying  symbols  of  government  legitimacy.  The 
killing  or  eviction  of  government  workers  and  the  establishment  of  parallel 
administration46  in  some  cases  forces  people  to  rely  on  insurgent-supplied  services. 

Attacks  on  the  local  economy  erode  the  economic  base  of  the  region.  Auto 
dealerships,  plantations,  banks,  and  the  ethnic  Chinese  who  dominate  the  urban  markets 
and  rubber  plantation  workers  are  attacked  regularly  47  This  highlights  another  relative 
disadvantage  the  govermnent  faces  in  countering  the  insurgency:  it  is  expensive. 


Nothing  highlights  the  ideological  basis  of  the  insurgency  and  the  long-tern  battle 
for  the  population  more  than  the  conflict  over  schooling,  where  control  of  education 
means  control  of  the  next  generation.  The  roles  of  religious  schools  (pondoks )  and 
religious  education  in  the  insurgency  are  inseparable.  Private  pondoks  provide 
recruitment,  ideological  training,  and  sanctuary  for  the  insurgency  and  many  teachers 
(mostly  educated  in  the  Middle  East)  are  believed  to  be  the  insurgency’s  leadership.  Not 
surprisingly,  school  teachers49  and  schools50  have  been  among  the  most  heavily  targeted51 
by  the  insurgency  in  an  effort  to  force  students  to  attend  insurgent-controlled  schools. 

This  isn’t  a  “hearts  and  minds”  campaign  being  waged  by  the  insurgents  but  an 
attempt  to  impose  its  Islamist  ideology  on  the  population  through  intimidation  and  terror. 
So  far  the  insurgency  has  been  more  effective  than  Bangkok.  Aiding  the  insurgents  were 
the  repressive  counter-insurgency  measures  employed  by  former  Prime  Minister  Thaksin. 
These  measures  estranged  the  population,  reinforced  local  mistrust,  ~  and  pushed  many 
moderate  Muslims  away  from  Bangkok  which  has  made  re-establishing  government 
legitimacy  and  ending  the  violence  difficult. 

Further  confusing  issues  on  the  ground  has  been  the  rise  of  government-armed 
Buddhist  and  Muslim  militias.  ~  As  the  insurgents  have  stepped  up  attacks  on  Buddhists, 
so  too  have  “revenge”  attacks  on  Muslims  occurred. 54  Thus,  Bangkok’s  arming  of  these 
groups  to  bolster  local  security  makes  it  difficult  to  detennine  who  is  attacking  whom, 
has  taken  the  monopoly  of  legitimate  violence  away  from  security  forces55  and  has 
started  to  fuel  an  ethno-religious  conflict  on  top  of  the  insurgency. 

A  failure  to  apply  enough  resources  against  the  problem56  has  hampered 
government  efforts  since  2004  and,  although  1,100  police  are  scheduled  to  deploy  to  the 


south  in  late  May  2007,  a  recent  request  for  an  additional  10,000  troops  to  the  southern 
provinces  is  still  pending  approval  in  Bangkok. 57 

A  deep  Army-Police  rivalry  which  results  in  poor  cooperation  and  intelligence 
gathering  was  exacerbated  by  the  dissolution  in  early  2002  of  a  key  security  forces 
interagency  headquarters  and  a  civil-administration  coordination  center  between  Bangkok 
and  the  south.  Realizing  the  error,  Bangkok  established  the  Southern  Border  Provinces 
Peace-Building  Command  in  2004;  however,  the  result  has  been  a  loss  of  public  support 
and  intelligence  contacts  which  have  not  been  easy  to  replace  and  have  left  the  Thais 
groping  in  the  dark  for  insurgents. 

The  sophistication  and  frequency  of  attacks  have  increased  over  the  past  three  years. 
The  initial  assaults  of  2004  were  carried  out  by  men  armed  primarily  only  with  machetes 
and  swords  while  today  pistols,  assault  rifles  and  shotguns  are  the  nonn.  Average  daily 
killings,  1.6  in  2006,  have  risen  to  nearly  four  a  day  for  2007. 59  No  suicide  bombings 
have  occurred,  but  explosives  capabilities  now  range  from  fertilizer  to  Power  Gel  and 
military-grade  C-4,  60  and  Improvised  Explosive  Devices  (IEDs)  have  increased  in 
frequency  and  have  grown  in  size  from  an  average  2kg  in  2004  to  15  kg  in  2007. 
Detonation  devices  have  also  evolved  and  become  more  sophisticated;  they  include 
command  detonation,  cell  phones,  digital  watches  and  timing  devices.  Insurgents 
recently  transitioned  to  remote  car  key  detonators  due  to  Thai  security  forces  effectively 

blocking  use  of  cell  phone  signals,61  and  are  also  experimenting  with  infrared  detonators. 
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These  capabilities  combined  with  frequent,  coordinated  and  increasingly  lethal  attacks 
illuminate  an  insurgency  that  is  not  only  well  funded  and  supplied,  but  one  that  is  also 
taking  in  more  recruits. 


Source:  Janes.  As  of  9  May  2007. 


Thus,  reports  that  the  insurgents  receive  the  bulk  of  their  arms  and  equipment  from 
attacks  on  security  forces  do  not  appear  valid  any  longer.  However,  they  do  rely 
heavily  on  sympathetic  Muslims  familiar  with  the  area  for  intelligence, 64  safe  havens, 
and  logistics  support.  Financial  assistance  comes  through  contacts  in  the  Middle  East 
(largely  from  Saudi  Arabia)  65,  but  precisely  how  much  is  unknown.  Bangkok’s  previous 
claims  of  official  Malay  involvement  and  support  are  almost  certainly  untrue; 66  however, 
Malaysian  territory  has  historically  been  used  by  Thai  insurgent  groups  as  sanctuary  and 
the  illegal  flow  of  personnel,  weapons  and  equipment  there  is  likely. 

In  summary,  the  insurgency  in  southern  Thailand,  guided  by  a  radical  Islamic 
ideology,  is  well  funded  and  equipped  and  attracting  greater  numbers  of  recruits  and  will 
only  increase  in  capability  over  time.  Bangkok’s  virtual  loss  of  control  of  the  insurgency 
and  the  ethno-religious  strife  rising  from  the  militias  is  not  encouraging,  not  least  because 
of  its  near  complete  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  southern  provinces.  While  the  insurgency 
is  not  currently  aligned  to  the  global  jihad  movement,  radical  Islamist  groups  such  as  the 
GSPC  in  North  Africa  underline  how  small-scale  local  insurgents  can  become 
international  ones  over  time.  U.S.  concern  and  response  should  be  a  consideration  of  the 
potential  the  southern  Thailand  insurgency  poses  if  left  to  take  its  own  course. 

Solutions  and  Recommendations 

Thailand 

Recent  talk  of  a  potential  amnesty  for  insurgents, 68  the  courting  of  the  world’s 
largest  Muslim  organization69  and  claims  of  an  exchange  of  ideas  with  prominent  Muslim 
countries  such  as  Egypt  and  Indonesia70  on  how  to  end  hostilities  are  not  serious  answers 


to  the  problem,  but  mere  distractions  which  fail  to  address  the  root  causes  of  the 
insurgency.  The  amnesty  card  is  ill-timed  and  appears  to  be  a  cookie-cutter  approach 
based  on  past  success  but  will  ultimately  fail  because  it  is  being  offered  from  a  position 
of  weakness.  Egypt  and  Indonesia  have  much  to  boast  about  in  effectively  defeating 
Islamic  insurgencies;  however,  the  U.S.  should  be  wary  of  further  human  rights  abuses  if 
similar  methods  are  applied  in  southern  Thailand.  And  while  some  level  of  international 
strategic  Muslim  political  cover  to  legitimize  Thailand’s  actions  may  occur,  these  will  not 
impact  events  on  the  ground.  Real  changes  in  governance  will  have  to  take  place  to 
resolve  the  insurgency. 

Bangkok  should  approach  a  strategy  to  end  the  insurgency  in  southern  Thailand 
with  a  commitment  to  human  rights,  a  return  to  democracy,  and  a  focus  on  the  root 
causes  of  the  conflict:  Jawi  fear  of  loss  of  language,  culture  and  religion  through 
assimilation. 

The  removal  of  blanket  immunity  for  corrupt  officials  and  security  personnel 
operating  in  southern  Thailand  and  the  prosecution  of  previous  crimes  committed  there 
would  go  a  long  way  in  showing  Bangkok’s  seriousness  regarding  all  its  citizens  as  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  addressing  human  rights  violations.  Further,  government- 
organized  militias  in  the  south  should  be  disbanded  in  order  to  regain  the  monopoly  on 
legitimate  violence  in  the  south  and  to  diffuse  the  ethno-religious  conflict  that  is  ready  to 
ignite. 

Before  any  settlement  in  the  south  can  be  reached,  however,  Thailand  must  return 
to  full  democracy  with  a  duly-elected  and  legitimate  government  as  the  first  and  most 
important  step  in  resolving  the  insurgency  in  southern  Thailand.  Prime  Minister  Surayud 


Chulanont  has  promised  elections  in  December  2007,  as  well  as  drafting  a  new 
constitution  for  the  country.  Only  a  democratically-elected  government  with  a  full 
mandate  from  the  people  can  effectively  negotiate  and  make  delivery  on  the  necessary 
compromises  to  end  the  bloodshed. 

In  drafting  the  new  constitution,  the  framers  should  ensure  that  all  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  1997  “People’s  Constitution”  remain  in  effect.  A  constitution  that 
guarantees  the  preservation  of  language  and  religion  and  thus,  culture  for  all  Thais,  would 
be  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction.  Admittedly  there  is  already  much  opposition  from  the 
powerful  Buddhist  monk  lobby  over  much  milder  wording, 71  but  this  guarantee  would  be 
an  official  recognition  of  the  great  diversity  within  Thai  society  and  an  indirect 
acknowledgement  of  past  discrimination  while  offering  a  fresh  start. 

With  education  at  the  heart  of  the  current  conflict,  the  authorities  should  consider 
applying  more  resources  to  protecting  schools  and  teachers  from  attack.  This  will  cut  off 
a  source  of  insurgent  recruitment,  partially  deny  transmission  of  their  ideology  and 
demonstrate  government  strength  and  resolve.  Concurrently,  the  baso  Jawi  language 
should  be  officially  recognized  as  equal  to  Thai.  Further,  the  standard  Malay  language 
should  be  dropped  from  the  curricula  which  will  remove  one  of  the  causes  of  unrest. 

Bangkok  must  not  only  reinforce  the  30,000  troops  currently  in  the  south  with  the 
10,000  requested  but  it  should  focus  on  security  of  the  population  as  its  priority,  then 
control  of  key  infrastructure,  and  insurgent  hunting  as  its  last  priority.  Running 
combined  Buddhist-Muslim  patrols  throughout  the  region  may  be  difficult,  but  it  would 
add  legitimacy,  reduce  human  rights  violations,  and  give  the  population  the  sense  of 
protection  it  needs  from  the  government. 


While  Bangkok  is  doing  all  of  the  above,  it  must  simultaneously  sell  its  citizens 
on  the  virtue  of  remaining  a  part  of  Thailand  through  an  active  information  campaign 
whose  message  is  tied  directly  into  specific  actions.  Part  of  this  campaign  should  be  an 
active  counter  to  the  Islamist  ideology  (CIST)  by  supporting  moderate  imams  and 
leaders,  and  through  education. 

United  States: 

Diplomatically,  The  U.S.  must  continue  to  champion  fundamental  human  rights 
and  push  for  a  return  to  full  democracy  in  Thailand  as  soon  as  possible.  The  U.S.  must 
emphasize  that,  while  the  insurgency  may  be  an  internal  conflict,  Bangkok’s  mishandling 
of  it  could  have  regional  impacts  to  economic,  political  and  security  interests  for  many 
countries  in  an  attempt  to  gain  consensus  on  how  to  effectively  defeat  the  insurgency. 

The  U.S.  should  also  work  closely  with  and  through  ASEAN  to  help  resolve  the 
conflict  before  it  has  the  chance  to  impact  member  nations.  While  ASEAN’s  charter 
specifically  prohibits  intervention  in  member  nation  internal  issues,74  this  organization 
may  be  the  best  mechanism  for  exerting  influence  on  Bangkok.  Malaysia  will  be  most 
impacted  if  the  insurgency  spreads  and  Indonesia,  with  its  current  tunnoil,  will  not  want 
to  see  a  widening  of  Islamist  unrest  in  the  region.  The  Philippines,  too,  will  not  want  to 
see  expanding  Islamist  influence  and  unrest  in  the  region  and  will  likely  help  where  it 
can. 

Economically,  the  U.S.  could  extend  aid  packages  to  help  bolster  the  weakening 
Thai  economy.  Tying  U.S.  grants  to  improved  democratic  reform,  human  rights  and 
directly  into  projects  to  stimulate  growth  and  jobs  in  the  south  would  demonstrate  U.S. 
resolve  to  aid  Bangkok’s  “peaceful”  approach  to  stabilizing  the  Muslim  south. 


In  the  realm  of  information,  the  U.S.  now  has  considerable  expertise  and 
experience  in  countering  the  Islamist  ideology  which  is  necessary  for  success  in  southern 
Thailand.  The  U.S.  might  also  provide  training  and  support  to  help  track  the  financing  of 
these  groups  from  foreign  sources. 

Militarily  we  should  offer  strategic,  operational  and  tactical  intelligence  in  the 
form  of  imagery,  technical  collection,  unmanned  aerial  vehicles,  and  ground  sensors  to 
fill  critical  gaps  in  Thai  capabilities.  Also,  offering  to  provide  sophisticated  software  to 
conduct  link-analysis  and  other  analytic  functions  through  automated  systems  may  help 
the  Thais  sift  through  a  very  confusing  intelligence  picture. 

Despite  the  recent  rebuff  by  the  Thai  Army, 75  the  U.S.  should  again  offer  Special 
Forces  troops.  Not  only  are  they  premier  in  fighting  insurgencies,  but  as  advisors  they 
could  help  to  reduce  the  human  rights  abuses  and  increase  Bangkok’s  legitimacy. 

Further,  use  of  the  Special  Forces  troops  as  conduits  for  the  sharing  of  certain  U.S. 
intelligence  might  provide  the  carrot  needed  to  get  the  Thais  to  agree  to  this  deployment. 

Exercises  need  to  be  maintained  and  expanded.  Cobra  Gold  is  an  important  joint 
and  combined  multi-national  exercise  hosted  annually  by  Thailand  to  promote  regional 
peace  and  security.  Next  year’s  exercise  should  be  expanded  to  include  Malaysia  to 
increase  Thai-Malay  interoperability  and  cooperation,  which  may  be  important  in  helping 
solve  the  southern  insurgency.  Humanitarian/civic  action  projects,  designed  to  improve 
quality  of  life  and  local  infrastructure  for  the  host  Thai  people  include  the  Pattani,  Yala 
and  Narathiwat  provinces.  This  may  initially  raise  concerns  of  U.S.  War  on  Terror 
involvement  to  local  Muslims,  but  these  could  be  mitigated  by  Muslim  nation 
involvement.  The  payoffs  of  showing  coalition  and  Thai  support  to  Malay-Muslims 


would  be  worth  the  effort.  Lastly,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  expertise  and  involvement  in  the 
exercise  focusing  on  counter-narcotics,  littoral  security,  and  human  smuggling  are 
relevant  to  defeating  the  insurgency.  Coast  Guard  law  enforcement  capabilities  would 
allow  it  to  exercise  with  foreign  police  units  to  strengthen  their  capacity  as  well. 

Conclusion. 

The  Islamic  insurgency  in  southern  Thailand  is  getting  bloodier  as  the  weeks  go 
by  and  the  Thai  government  has  not  only  been  ineffective,  but  appears  largely  apathetic 
to  the  violence.  The  conflict  remains  localized,  and  while  not  tied  to  al-Qaeda  or 
affiliates,  given  time  it  has  the  potential  to  expand  to  Thailand’s  neighbors  and  create 
regional  economic  and  security  instability.  The  United  States  has  strategic  interests  in 
Thailand  and  the  greater  Southeast  Asia  region  that  could  be  negatively  affected  by  an 
expansion  of  the  conflict,  and  further  political  or  economic  turmoil  in  Thailand.  Finally, 
the  longer  the  violence  continues,  and  with  the  ever-increasing  ethnic  strife,  the  closer 
Thailand  comes  to  reaching  the  point  of  no  return  where  legitimacy  is  completely  lost  and 
local  animosity  prevents  reconciliation.  Bangkok  has  not  a  moment  to  lose  and  the 
United  States  should  do  all  it  can  to  help  its  ally  come  up  with  a  strategy  to  resolve  the 
conflict. 
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